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in national affairs. True, young Lowell was
Cambridge-reared and was rusticated to Con-
cord for an escapade during his junior year
at Harvard; he knew Margaret Fuller,
Thoreau, and Emerson, whom afterwards he
was to call "that divine man". Moreover,
when abroad, beside the Thames or the Xenil,
he was still wistful for the fields where lay
the gleaming scimitar of the Charles River.
God never made, he was wont to say, a better
spot than Cambridge. Mistaken fellow! Yet
if his love of New England sounds like a note
of exultation throughout his writing, he
nevertheless represents far more than Holmes
the subjection of her reborn literature to
European thought. His restless, almost the-
atrical career in teaching, writing, and poli-
tics took him far from Concord and Walden
Pond and from his own Cambridge lawns
until he saw even so rare a spirit as Thoreau
through satirical, Continental eyes,
By 1848 Lowell had studied law, had mar-
ried the poetess Maria "White, had been a tem-
perance reformer, had published the three
numbers of The Pioneer (1843), with its
contributions from Poe, Hawthorne, and
Elizabeth Barrett, and had indulged his ver-
satility in the racy, impassioned Biglow
Papers, in A Fable for Critics, a hilarious,
but shrewd catalogue of native writers, and
in The Vision of Sir Launfal. All three books
appeared in the year 1848. From 1855, when
he succeeded Longfellow as Professor of Ro-